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TOWARD A MORE 


(Aumane Future 


APRIL 1, 1955 could well be a banner date in the history of the humane 
movement in this country, for on that day a bill ‘to require the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of livestock and poultry’’ was intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 


of Minnesota. 


Backed by The American Humane Association, its passage would be a : 
tremendous step forward in the humane treatment of millions of animals. 
The Animal Rescue League of Boston has long sought for better treatment 
of the nation’s livestock. The League sponsored the formation of a New 
England Livestock Conservation group, and it will unite with other hu- 
mane agencies to press for the passage of this bill to render animals and : 


poultry unconscious and insensible to pain before slaughter. 


We hope and pray it will be passed, but it will take a most vigorous cam- 
paign to do so. Animal protective agencies and individual humanitarians 
must unite in their efforts to bring about this much néeded reform. Our 
readers will be kept informed of progress and will be advised as to their 


participation when this Society is so notified by The American Humane 


Association. Cre 
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V4 
Htlrs. Geoffrey ©. Whitney 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the 
death of Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. A long time 
director of the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Whitney also was a generous sup- 
porter and member of many other humane or- 
ganizations all over the world. The American 
Humane Association recognized her humani- 
tarian interests some years ago by electing her 
an honorary vice-president. 

Mrs. Whitney’s interests, however, were not 
restricted to animal protection. She was promi- 
nent in the field of horticulture, being a member 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Herb 
Society of America, Royal Horticultural Society 
of London and the Falmouth and Milton Garden 
Clubs. Mrs. Whitney’s homes in Milton and 
Woods Hole offered scope for her love of 
beauty. In 1938 the gardens of her Milton home 
won the H. H. Hunnewell medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 

In May the directors of the League caused 
the following tribute to be spread on the min- 
utes of their regular meeting: 


It is with deep and profound sorrow that the 
Board of Directors of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston records the death of one of its loyal members, 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, on May 8, 1955. 

Mrs. Whitney became a vice-president of the 
League in 1916 and served in this capacity until 
1921 when she was elected a director, a position she 
held continuously until her passing. 

Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney must be counted 
among the League’s great benefactors. Her gener- 
osity was evident throughout the years, not only in 
gifts for special purposes but in monthly contribu- 
tions for the support of this Society’s regular activi- 
ties. But over and above this she was a kindly 
woman. Her interest in League affairs has been un- 
tiring and her counsel has helped guide the des- 
tinies of this organization for nearly four decades. 

Always ready to extend a helping hand to those 
in need, Mrs. Whitney was admired by those who 
really knew her. Direct in her approach, she was 
nevertheless sincere and kind. 

We sorrow at the loss of Mrs. Whitney, but re- 
joice that we had the gift of her loyal and generous 
services to a cause so dear to all humanitarians. 
We, her colleagues, have a deep sense of gratitude 
for her steadfast interest and may best express our 
appreciation in the simple words of our Savior, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant”! 


Roger Ernst 


It is with deep and profound sorrow that we re- 
cord the death of Roger Ernst, a director of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston since 1913. 
Mr. Ernst also was an honorary vice-president 
of The American Humane Association. 

Mr. Ernst, a director of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, was on a bird observation 
trip in Texas with his wife when stricken. He 
and Mrs. Ernst carried on joint studies at their 
Brookline and Manomet Point homes, as well 
as at Mt. Desert Island, Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, Texas Coast and the famous Flamingo 
Sanctuary in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Ernst also had many other interests. He 
was president of the Roxbury Latin School 
Board of Trustees, secretary of his class at Har- 
vard, a former trustee of the Free Hospital for 
Women and a former member of the Board of 
Trustees of Public Reservations. Mr. Ernst was 
an authority on Romanesque and Gothic art and 
greatly interested in secondary education. 

In April the directors of the League caused 
the following tribute to be spread on the min- 
utes of their regular meeting: 


It is with the deepest regret that the Board of 
Directors of the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
records the death of one of its most respected mem- 
bers, Roger Ernst, on March 30, 1955. 

Roger Ernst, whose father, George Ernst, was 
the League’s first president, became a director of 
this Society in 1913 and served continuously in this 
capacity and as an officer until his untimely passing. 

With a combination of rare intelligence, pa- 
tience and gentleness, plus an extraordinary sensi- 
tivity, Roger Ernst gained the respect and devotion 
of all who came to know him. He was a leader 
among leaders; his judgment was sound and ac- 
cepted without hesitation by those turning to him 
for help. Few people have been willing to give more 
freely of their time and thought for the benefit of 
others than Roger Ernst. His mental powers were, 
great, his soul deep; his nature kindly, a character 
combining the qualities of practicality and spiritu- 
ality which peculiarly fitted him to be a leader. 

We, his colleagues, will miss not only his coun- 
sel as a humanitarian, but also the warm, sympa- 
thetic and loyal understanding which made him 
our friend. The memory of this man can be in- 
vested with no added honor by resolution; or, if so, 
the officers and directors of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston can frame that memorial best by 
a form of pledge that the cause of animal and, in- 
deed, of human welfare can be most fittingly per- 
petuated and expanded along the sound and prac- 
tical lines he would have approved. This would be 
Roger Ernst’s wish; we could rear to him no finer 
monument, 
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A WAG OF THE TAIL TO: 


THE AMERICAN CRAB MEAT Com- 
PANY, makers of ‘‘Three Little Kit- 
tens” cat food, during the month of 
February, carried on an advertising 
promotion from which the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston benefited. 
Quarter page “‘ads”’ appeared in the 
Boston papers proclaiming that the 
labels from ‘‘Three Little Kittens” 
cat food “mean money to the 
League.’ Purchasers of the pet food 
were merely asked to send the labels 
to the League’s headquarters where 
the American Crab Meat Company 
would redeem them for the purchase 
price. 

Readers responded and sent *“ Three 
Little Kittens” labels in by the hun- 
dreds. A few people sent money 
rather than labels, after reading the 
advertisement. To all who sent re- 
turn addresses, the League sent per- 
sonal letters of acknowledgment and 
thanks. We again express our thanks 
and appreciation to all who so kindly 
and thoughtfully contributed to the 
League during this promotion. 

The total number of labels re- 
ceived by the League was 3,511 for 
which we received a check in the 
amount of $351.10. Other Humane 
Societies throughout New England 
also benefited from the promotion in 
their local areas. 


Paul Jacobs of “Three Little Kittens” 
cat food presents check to League 
President, Carlton E. Buttrick. 


Boston Globe Photo 


Mrs. RutH LANDGRAF Cusick of 
Providence, Rhode Island, whose 
dog, Moorie, is buried at the 
League’s Pine Ridge Cemetery (see 
photo of headstone) recently made a 
donation of shrubs and trees to a 
newly-opened section of the cem- 
CLK. 

The flowering shrubs and beautiful 
weeping willow tree add both beauty 
and dignity to the surroundings, and 
should be greatly appreciated and 
admired by those whose pets are 
buried there. 

Our thanks to Mrs. Cusick for a 
gift which will enrich the area for 
years to come. 
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League Holds pAunual Meeting 


HE annual business meeting of 
“| tees Animal Rescue League of 
Boston was held this year in the 
League’s Education Center, 53 Car- 
ver Street, on March 15 with Carlton 
E. Buttrick, President, presiding. In 
making his annual report, the Presi- 
dent extended his sincere apprecia- 
tion to all whose constructive efforts 
had aided the League during the 
year. Mr. Buttrick’s remarks follow: 
“To review the many activities and 
services of the League during the 
past twelve months is practically im- 
possible in a message of this kind. 
The problem is not to find material, 
but rather to choose from the wealth 
available that which will be of most 
interest to our members and friends. 
A detailed report appeared in the 
March issue of Our FourFOOTED 
FRIENDS so perhaps it is sufficient to 
say here that these services could not 
be carried on successfully without the 
assistance and cooperation of many 
individuals. The Board of Directors 
have, as always, given constructive 
effort to the formulation and direc- 
tion of policies regulating the affairs 
of this Society. Their regular attend- 
ance at monthly meetings of the 
Board, and their active service on 
committees afford outstanding evi- 
dence of their devotion and faithful- 
ness in overseeing the functions of 
the League. 
“The same spirit is found in the 
executive staff and employees who 
are called on to handle the daily tasks 
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demanding attention and solution. 
It is not always easy to fulfill the 
desired objectives and occasionally, 
perhaps, impossible, but their will- 
ingness to try and, if necessary, try 
again deserves recognition. When it 
is considered that it was they who 
handled the thousands of cases 
brought to the League’s attention, 
and that each case involved an ani- 
mal or animals, the pressure under 
which they work may be more read- 
ily understood. Unfortunately a large 
percentage of the animals handled 
must be put humanely to sleep, but 
what a joy to realize that 1,801 dogs, 
452 cats and 436 miscellaneous ani- 
mals were placed in new homes. An- 
other 797 dogs and 57 cats were re- 
turned to their owners, while an 
additional 7,564 pets were treated in 
the League’s clinic. 

“Our thanks are extended to all 
who have helped the League’s hu- 
mane program during the past year. 
The League is deeply grateful to 
the press, and radio and television 
stations for generous amounts of pub- 
licity; to the police, fire and health 
departments of the City of Boston; 
to school officials and teachers; and 
especially to our many members, 
friends, and supporters who make 
the continuance of our protrective 
efforts for animals possible. 

‘Ordinarily this report might stop 
at this-point, but the big story of the 
League in 1954 is one which will be 


activated in 1955. It is a story of 


both progress — and change. 

““A year ago it was noted in the 
Annual Report that a small bequest 
had been received for the purpose of 
erecting a shelter in the Lynn area 
and, although it was far from being 
sufficient to pay for the cost of a 
new building, the League was tenta- 
tively planning to go ahead with 
plans for a new North Shore branch. 
After a careful search, what was 
thought to be a most suitable loca- 
tion was found on Route 107 near 
the Lynn-Salem city line. The prop- 
erty consists of approximately 2% 
acres and an unfinished brick resi- 
dence and two wooden frame build- 
ings which can easily be converted 
into animal quarters. An option to 
purchase was made providing ap- 
proval to locate an animal shelter on 
the property was given by the Salem 
Zoning Board. The League’s peti- 
tion was granted and the property 
purchased. Exactly one day later, 
due to a technicality in the law, the 
vote of the Zoning Board was de- 
clared illegal. A second hearing was 
requested by the League and this 
request was granted. A number of 
residents in the area appeared in 
opposition to the League’s petition 
but, following the hearing and after 
carefully considering the conditions 
involved, the Salem Zoning Board 
upheld its original decision granting 
the League permission to proceed. 
However, an appeal was taken and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Record American Photo by Morris Ostroft 


Carlton E. Buttrick, League President, {center} presents studded collar to 
“Squirt” who is being held by owner, Dennis Freeman. Albert Tweedy, {right} 
holds Certificate of Merit awarded him for saving life of his dog. 


the League forced to present its case 
in Salem Superior Court. Although 
this has caused considerable delay, 
we are not discouraged and feel con- 
fident that the presently outmoded 
facilities in Lynn will be replaced. 
“Plans, also, are being consu- 
mated to erect a new branch in 
Provincetown to serve the needs of 
the lower Cape. In 1953 the League 
was left a substantial bequest by the 
late Martha J. Atkins, provided her 
property on Commercial Street, 
Provincetown, was used by this So- 
ciety as an animal shelter. The loca- 
tion was most unsuitable for a shelter 
and as a result, when the League peti- 
tioned the Provincetown selectmen 
and Zoning Board for permission 
to erect one, our petition was not 
granted. However, a good spot has 
been found, and we have every rea- 
son to believe that the Provincetown 
authorities and the court will ap- 
prove of the proposed location on 
property left by Miss Atkins on the 
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outskirts of town. 

‘Also, the League recently has 
been notified by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works of the 
taking by eminent domain of our ani- 
mal shelter located at 366 Albany 
Street, Boston, to make way for a 
new arterial highway. This, of course, 
is a very serious matter which is pres- 
ently being studied by the League’s 
directors and a special committee 
elected for the purpose. 

“The year 1955 may well be a 
historic one for the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston.” 

Following the President’s message, 
John Grew, reporting for the Nom- 
inating Committee, presented a slate 
of nominees for election to the 
League’s Board. Directors unani- 
mously elected were: Francis T. 
Baldwin, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Freder- 
ick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutch- 
ins, Brooks Potter and Stuart C. 
Rand. 

Philip W. Trumbull, Treasurer, 


reported that the League’s books 
had been audited by the firm of 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., stating 
that for the year ending January 31, 
1935, 
$15,000 over the previous year; ex- 
penses increased by $2,000; and the 
operating deficit reduced to $20,500. 
Mr. Trumbull indicated that it is 
very difficult in these days for chari- 


income had _ increased by 


table organizations like the League 
to balance the budget and hoped 
additional support might be forth- 
coming in the year ahead. 

Highlighting the meeting was the 
presentation of several awards. The 
President presented Joseph Con- 
naughton a check for $25 in recog- 
nition of his twenty-five years of 
loyal and devoted service to the 
League and the humane cause as a 
whole. 

‘*Squirt,’? an eleven-year-old 
dachshund belonging to League em- 
ployee, Dennis Freeman, was hon- 
ored and given a studded collar, ap- 
propriately inscribed, for having 
saved the lives of the entire Freeman 
family when their apartment was 
filled with fumes from a defective oil 
burner. ‘‘Squirt,’’ perhaps, was re- 
paying a similar kindness on the part 
of his master who adopted him from 
the League shelter when “Squirt” 
was of an age that ordinarily would 
not have been suitable for place- 
ment in a new home. 

Albert Reedy of Tyngsboro was 
given a Certificate of Award for 
“outstanding devotion to his dog 
when he risked his life by returning 
to his car stalled on a grade crossing 
to rescue his dog only seconds before 
the car was demolished by an on- 
coming train.” 

After adjournment of the business 
meeting, members and guests were 
delightfully entertained by the Walt 
Disney film, ‘“‘Beaver Valley.” This 
interesting feature put everyone in a 
sociable mood to enjoy the tea that 
concluded the afternoon’s events. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


The Board of Directors, following 
the instructions of the by-laws, 
elected the following officers at their 
regular monthly meeting in April. 


Officers 
Car ton E. Butrrick, President 
James JACKSON, JR., Secretary 
RoBert BALDwin, First Vice-President 
Puitie W. TRuMBULL, Treasurer 
Miss Rutu A. BALLou, Asst. Secretary 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Gov. CurisTIAN A. HERTER 
Mayor Joun B. Hynes 
Hon. Percivay P. BAXTER 
Miss Harriet G. Birp 

Mrs. LEVERETT BRADLEY 
Apo. Ricuarp E. Byrp 
Mrs. FRANK H. CHEEVER 
Mrs. Joun M. B. CuHurcuHILt, Sr. 
H. W. Dunninc 

Mrs. W1iLLiAM ENDICOTT, 2D 
Miss Anita Harris 

Dr. J. WALTER SCHIRMER 
Miss EvizABeTH L. STORER 
Mrs. THomas W. STORROW 
Mrs. Ezra R. THAYER 


Gypsy Wins 
AMERICAN 


HUMANE ASSOCIATION’S 
PATSY AWARD 


ypsy, a black stallion, owned 
G and trained by Ralph Mc- 
Cutcheon was awarded The Ameri- 
can Humane Association’s fifth an- 
nual PATSY (Picture Animal Top 
Star of the Year) award for his por- 
trayal of Gypsy Colt in the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer production ‘‘Gypsy 
Colt.” 

The Association, which supervises 
the use of animals in motion pic- 
tures, again conducted a_ national 
poll of some 1500 editors, critics and 
columnists throughout the nation to 
choose the top animal stars of 1954. 

The awards were presented Sun- 
day afternoon, March 20, 1955, at 
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Devonshire Downs, Northridge, Cal- 
fornia, with Doye O’Dell as Master 
of Ceremonies and Leo Carrillo join- 
ing in the festivities. 

Second place was awarded to 
Francis, the mule, for his role in 
“Francis Joins The WACS,” pro- 
duced by Universal-International 
Pictures. Third place went to Esmer- 
alda, a seal, for her work in ‘20,000 
Leagues Under The Sea,” a Walt 
Disney production. The special award 


Photo by Charles See 
Award ceremonies to PATSY winner. Left to right: Dr. Wesley A. Young, 
Western Regional Director, The American Humane Association; Henry Cowl, 
Handler; Gypsy, owned by Ralph McCutcheon; Donna Cochran, M.G.M. starlet 


accepting award from Leo Carrillo, Master of Ceremonies. 


given in honor of Richard C. Craven 
to ‘‘an unsung, unheralded player of 
the movie animal world, whose very 
specialized training makes certain 
filming possible’? was presented to 
Flash, a trained falling and laying- 
down horse, owned by Henry Wills. 

Following the awards, Hollywood 
stunt-men, stunt-women and train- 


ers put on a “personal appearance”’ 
act with many of the animals used 


in the motion picture industry. 


©All ‘Roads “Don’t Lead Home 


By BLANCHE M. D’HONDT 


{ Being a True Incident That Occurred to a Friend of the Author} 


Y FRIEND J’om Griffiths was in- 
M volved in a rather unusual 
rescue a few wecks ago. 

It was one of those cold clear Sun- 
days when the bright, warm sun- 
shine makes an irresistible appeal to 
those who are still fond of that old- 
fashioned and 


rapidly dwindling 


pastime — a walk in the country. 
Tom and his wife easily succumbed 
to the invitation and drove out to 
Andover where they parked the car 
and were soon walking down one of 
the less travelled byways. 
Along the way the silence re- 
(Continued on page 13) 


‘and the beasts 
and birds were there.’’ 


Boston Herald Photo 


BEING KIND 


A visitor to the League Shelter, Marcia 
Bertini, offers bunny a carrot to prove 
it’s Be Kind to Animals Week. 


Record-American Pheto by Edw 
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Here is Tommy in his cart out for an 

airing and shopping trip with his 

devoted owner. They drop in for an 
occasional call at the League. 
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Dac Be Kind To Animals Week, May 1st through 7th, we invited the 
public to visit our shelter at 366 Albany Street to see for themselves the 
work of the League. We especially tried to emphasize the need for being kind 
to all animals every day of the year. Kindness to animals comes from the heart 
and is something that if developed early in life will influence the person in his 
dealings with all human-kind. 

For this reason we were especially delighted to be able to entertain over 
three hundred children from the Joshua Bates School and the Franklin School 
in Boston at our Shelter Open House. In addition to the usual array of cats, 
dogs, kittens, and puppies, we had rabbits and even several ducklings swim- 
ming about in an improvised pool. As a special feature, we were privileged to 
have Miss Mary Ann Sigmund from the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
tell the story of “Peter and the Whiffle-hound.’? Through the courtesy of 
Paul’s Texaco Station, each young guest received a lollipop. 

While we were conducting Open House for these children, the staff of our 
Education Department, Miss Harriett Flannery, Director, and Mrs. Miriam 
Smith, were busy carrying the BKA Week message into the schools of Greater 
Boston and vicinity with their marionettes. During this week they visited the 
Mary T. Ronan School in Revere; Dunstable Union Schools, Dunstable; 
Swan School and Washington School, Medford; and the Oakland School, 
Lowell. This is only a sample of the busy weeks these girls put in during the 
entire school year. 

This year ‘The American Humane Association was particularly fortunate to 
be able to secure the services of Walt Disney in preparing the Be Kind To 
Animals Week poster depicting the now famous characters, The Lady and The 
Tramp. Over six hundred of these posters were distributed to schools, libraries, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, and settlement houses throughout Eastern Massachusetts 
and Cape Cod. We are particularly happy to encourage this type of a reminder 
to boys and girls in order to emphasize the importance of the license tag which 
gives a feeling of belonging to the dog that wears one. Of course the license tag 
is important for other reasons, also, making possible easy identification and 

speedy return of lost or strayed pets. 


“We didn’t want our picture taken, but 

the man said it was Kindness W eek and 

someone might be kind and adopt us — 
so here we are.” 


Boston Herald Photo by Warren Patriquin 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


MarcGaret Morse Corrin, Director 


Harwicuport, MASSACHUSETTS 


S THE YEARS unfold and we be- 
Aone increasingly conscious of 
the speed with which they vanish, it 
is natural that in retrospect certain 
events stand out more clearly than 
others in our minds. So it is that my 
most poignant recollections of early 
days in the life of our Cape Cod 
Branch are associated with the pres- 
ence and devoted help of our loyal 
friend Mrs. Geoffrey Whitney. 

After becoming a director of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston in 
1911, and soon finding that an ardent 
wish of its founder and president, 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, was to 
create a much needed Branch on the 
Cape, I was eager to take part in 
this plan. 

At last in 1931 conditions became 
possible to advance our service here 
from employing one part time agent 
whose home was in Cotuit, to en- 
gaging two full time agents — one 
living in Harwich, the other in 
Eastham — to cover the central and 
lower Cape more adequately. 

How well I remember touring our 
Cape in early Spring days all the 
way from its most westerly to its 
most easterly points, often through 
sandy roads and wooded byways, 
knocking on unknown doors, some- 
times to be met with skepticism — 
more often with cooperation. 

When Summer dawned, and to 
her beautiful Woods Hole home 
came Mrs. Whitney, her kindness 
and her sincerity, her love of animals 
and desire to help the unlucky ones, 
warmed my heart and gave me 
courage. 

In July after a group of about 
twenty women had gathered at our 
house one morning to plan a Tag 
Day, we soon held this event in fif- 
teen towns and villages all the way 
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from Falmouth township (including 
Woods Hole) to Provincetown. 

Boys and girls gay with bandannas 
and arm bands, stamped Animal 
Rescue League in white letters on 
bright blue ribbons, passed our 
money boxes with enthusiasm and 
such success that returns from near 
and far kept coming in. Headquar- 
ters of the League in Boston calling 
us by telephone were astonished that 
responses had been so good — and 
still one great and more wonderful 
surprise awaited us!— next morn- 
ing’s mail brought me a square white 
envelope addressed in a strong, indi- 
vidual hand. A lovely letter of good 
wishes from Mrs. Whitney was en- 
closed and with it a most generous 
gift which sent us ‘‘over the top” and 
launched our venture with success 
far beyond our highest hopes. 


So it has been with Alice Whitney 
through the years, both in relation 
to the League in Boston and to our 
Branch here. Sadly we miss her from 
our earthly sight. Her consideration 
for others in need, whether human 
beings or “‘lesser’ creatures who 
share this road of life with us, will 
long be remembered. 

This spirit she projected into the 
future and to fulfill her wishes will 
be our earnest endeavor. 

In the poet’s words which express 
her own inner consciousness: 


‘*He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast.” 


‘“‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


Not “Just Another “Dog” 


By AGNES CARR 


To some folks, he was “‘just another dog”’ 

But not to us, who watched him grow more dear 
Each day; more like an understanding friend, 
His eyes so bright, his bark an echo clear, 

To stranger, he was watchdog, guarding home, 
To us, a member of the family, 

Who understood each word was said to him, 
Whose food and rest were planned so carefully. 


To others, he was ‘‘just another dog”’ 

To us, beloved friend who shared our day 
Whose tail had language that we understood, 
Whose dancing feet were music on our way. 
Those little feet, forever now are still, 

But in our heart, he lives and always will. 


(Ed. Note: This poem was written by Miss Carr xe 
for Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, League “wt 
Director, after the death of her pet dog.) ~ | 
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HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL INTRODUCED 


ENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY has 
S introduced a humane slaughter 
bill in the Senate, requiring slaughter 
houses to render animals and poultry 
unconscious and insensible to pain 
before slaughter. 

The bill is backed by The Amer- 
ican Humane Association. 

In introducing the measure, Sen- 
ator Humphrey said: 

“The slaughter industry of Britain, 
the Scandinavian countries, and in 
fact all nations of Europe have for 
sometime immobilized and made in- 
sensible to pain all animals and poul- 
try before bleeding and slaughter. 

“Europe is far advanced over the 
United States in humane methods 
of slaughter. 

*“The practices in our slaughter 
houses of shackling animals and 
hanging them up by one leg before 
the knife is used to kill them, and 
with hogs sometimes being run 
through the scalding tank before 
they are entirely dead, represent un- 
fortunate cruelty to which the slaugh- 
ter industry often seems callously in- 
sensible.” 

Declaring that ‘“‘now is an oppor- 
tune time to bring the slaughter in- 
dustry in our country up to the 
European standards of humanity,” 
Senator Humphrey called attention 
to the voluntary adopting of humane 
methods by some American meat 
packers. 

*T am proud to say humane meth- 
ods have been developed and adopted 
by the Hormel Packing Company of 
Austin, Minnesota. Some other firms 
in our country have also pioneered 
in this field, such as the Oscar Mayer 
Company at Madison, Wisconsin. 

*“Experiments are now being con- 
ducted at Iowa State Experimental 
Station and by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Iowa and California 
toward making the Hormel carbon 
dioxide gas method applicable to 
poultry and other animals. 
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*“We propose or require no spe- 
cific methods in this bill, and provide 
ample time for the slaughter houses 
to work out satisfactory methods. 
The enforcement provisions would 
not take effect for five years. 

‘*“However, The American Hu- 
mane Association feels that this bill, 
and an educational campaign run- 
ning parallel with it, is a much 
needed beginning of efforts to bring 
our slaughter industry to leadership 
in humane slaughtering of livestock 
and poultry,’ Senator Humphrey 
said. 

The bill provides for a four-man 
committee, including a representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture, 
of the slaughterers, of the organized 
trade union movement engaged in 
packing house work, and of The 
American Humane Association to 
work out any problems connected 
with developing more humane prac- 
tices. 

“Tt am hopeful it can be given 
early consideration, and will be ac- 
cepted by slaughter house operators 
of the country,’ Senator Humphrey 
said. ‘“*Veteran meat inspection offi- 
cials in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have indicated they are in full 
accord with its objectives.” 

Principal measures in the bill call 
for: 

SECaa: 
bleed or 


(a) No slaughterer shall 
slaughter any livestock 
unless such livestock has first been 
rendered insensible by mechanical, 
electrical, chemical, or other means 
determined by the Secretary to be 
rapid, effective, and humane. 

(b) No slaughterer shall bleed or 
slaughter any poultry unless such 
poultry has first been rendered in- 
sensible by the severing of the head 
from the body, or by any electrical 
or other means determined by the 
Secretary to be rapid, effective, and 
humane. 

(c) The requirements of this sec- 


tion shall not apply to any individual 
who is duly authorized by an or- 
dained rabbi of the Jewish religious 
faith to serve as a schector, while 
such individual is engaged in the 
slaughtering of livestock or poultry 
in accordance with the practice of 
such religious faith. 

Sec. 3. Any person who by any 
act or omission violates any provi- 
sion of section 2 or section 3 shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall 
promulgate such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry 
this Act into effect. 

(b) The Secretary shall appoint an 
advisory committee composed of four 
members, of whom one shall be an 
officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture designated by 
the Secretary, one shall be chosen 
from slaughterers, one shall be a 
representative of the organized trade 
union movement engaged in packing 
house work, and one shall be an 
officer of The American Humane As- 
sociation. Such committee shall ad- 
vise the Secretary concerning ques- 
tions arising in the administration of 
this Act. The member who is an 
officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall receive no 
additional compensation for service 
rendered under this Act. Other 
members shall receive such compen- 
sation, not in excess of $50 for each 
day of service. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect 
on the date five years after the date 
of enactment of this Act. Upon a 
showing of good cause and upon the 
recommendation of the committee 
established under section 4, the Sec- 
retary may by order exempt any 
person from compliance with any 
provision of this Act for such period 
of time as the Secretary shall deter- 
mine to be reasonable. 
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A Tale with a Happy Ending 


By ELIZABETH N. HALBURNT 


ES, I know. Dogs get lost every 

day. Sometimes they are found; 
sometimes the owners are found. 
More often than not the lost pet be- 
comes a stray, is picked up, and sent 
to the dog pound. If he is old, per- 
haps sick, no one wants him. He is 
just put away. That could have been 
the fate of Tippy. 

If only I could have read the 
thoughts of the forlorn little dog as he 
stood in the middle of the sidewalk, 
looking first up and then down the 
street. 

If humans possessed that sixth 
sense that animals do, then I would 
have been aware of his pitiful plight. 
I would have known that my kind 
‘Hello, doggie’’ fell upon deaf ears; 
that he was old; that he had become 
dazed and had lost his sense of direc- 
tion when wandering too far from 
home, just as sometimes does an 
elderly person. 

That was on Thursday when I first 
saw Tippy four blocks from my 
home. Then, on Sunday afternoon a 
neighbor, Mrs. Hallie Suffridge, 
called me and reported that there 
was a dog across the street from her 
which she believed might have been 
run over. It was lying in a yard and 
she thought it might want water — 
but, she said, she did not want to 
trespass. I rushed to the stricken ca- 
nine with a bowl of meat and a large 
cup of water. Imagine my surprise 
when I saw the little old dog whom I 
had seen the preceding Thursday. 
He drank every drop of water and 
ate every morsel of food. But he 
could not stand; when he attempted 
to, he would fall. 

I thought perhaps the little dog 
lived in the block in which I had first 
seen him on Thursday, but all in- 
quiries proved fruitless. 

I went back to where he lay in the 
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grass, watched over by Mrs. Suff- 
ridge. He wore a collar with an 
attached rabies inoculation tag, but 
as I could not get in touch with the 
veterinarian whose name appeared 
on the tag until the following day, I 
called another veterinary hospital 
that was open on Sunday and had 
pickup service. When the veteri- 
narian arrived he was of the same 
opinion that I was— that the dog 
was just old and weak and had not 
been injured. (We later learned that 
he had gone five days without food. 
He can eat only soft, prepared food.) 

The veterinary hospital where the 
dog had previously been inoculated 
had the record of the dog, all right, 
but upon investigating I discovered 
that his owner, Mrs. Ida Wells, had 
moved and that her telephone was 
no longer listed. 

To make a long story short, I fi- 
nally was able to track down Mrs. 
Wells on Tuesday after innumerable 
telephone calls. 


That evening when I accompanied 
her to the veterinary hospital and 
saw Tippy, who had regained his 
strength, united with his mistress, 
it was the most rewarding of all 
my humane experience. He pranced 
around and cut capers like a pup. I 
don’t know which was the happiest, 
Tippy, Mrs. Wells, or I. 


To Spooky 


I guess 
When a dog dies 
And one cries 
Who found the break 
At least temporarily unbearable — 
It is not a time for pooh-poohs 
From the folks who’ve never known 
The hole that’s dug inside the human 
heart 
Quite full as large as that in which 
The little fellow’s buried. 
I guess 
When a human shares 
And a dog cares 
That does it, folks. 
His Servant 
S. OsBorN BALL 


Tippy, after being re-united with his owner, Mrs. Ida Wells. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
mainted intact except for the faint 
rustle of a striped chipmunk scut- 
tling hurriedly over a wall where he 
paused at intervals to focus them 
with gleaming, distrustful eyes before 
disappearing into the crevices be- 
tween the stones. Overhead a few 
birds circled the tall trees and cheeped 
their preference for freedom. And 
my friends were in complete agree- 
ment with these feathered messen- 
gers. Following the exacting routine 
of the week they found this solitude 
relaxing. It was pleasant, they 
thought, to be sauntering leisurely 
down this old road, the sun pressing 
warmly against back and shoulders, 
with no particular objective in view. 

A couple of hours had escaped 
unnoticed when they finally came to 
an open field. Here they stopped to 
admire the rolling contours of the 
spacious acres that lay before them. 

The sun was fast thinning out and 


they had decided to tread the back- 
ward stretch when a weak but sharply 
insistent cry caused them to stand 
very still and listen for more. 

“Do you hear that?” asked Tom 
superfluously considering the ques- 
tion mark that had also flashed across 
his wife’s face. 

“Yes,” she affirmed. ‘‘Sounds like 
some poor creature in trouble.” 

Opening the heavy wooden gate 
they entered the field and started 
walking rapidly in the direction from 
which the sound had come. 

As they approached a sprawling 
clump of blackberry bushes the dis- 
tress signal was repeated distinctly 
enough for them to identify the vic- 
tim. A few seconds later they were 
looking down into the brambles where 
they saw a small sheep hopelessly 
trapped by the long, thorny strands 
coiled around her deep woolly pelt. 
Unable to move, she could only lift 
her small head and bleat out a pite- 


ous complaint. 

Once _ the surprise had 
passed, Tom left his wife to com- 
miserate with the sheep and made his 
way to the nearest house where he 
notified the police. Having already 
received a call from the owner of the 
sheep reporting his loss, they now 
quickly informed him of the dis- 
covery. 

When the man arrived, Tom as- 
sisted him in extricating the little 
animal and also took occasion to 
satisfy his curiosity. 

“How do you suppose the sheep 
wandered into this mess?” inquired 
Tom as he helped the man bundle the 
unprotesting stray into his station 
wagon. 

“Oh, she’s always getting lost,” 
was the smiling reply. ‘‘You see, this 
sheep was brought up with a dog 
from the time she was a lamb, and 
now she follows any dog that hap- 
pens along.” 
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HE HUMANE CAUSE has lost a great champion 
[ in the death of Sydney H. Coleman, who died 
at his winter home in Hollywood, Florida, on 


March 23. 


The retired executive vice-president of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals had devoted his life to animals. Following 
his graduation from Syracuse University in 1910, 
Mr. Coleman became assistant to the president 
with the Erie County SPCA in Buffalo, New York. 
Three years later he was selected by ‘The American 
Humane Association to act as its general manager 
and from 1927 until 1946 Mr. Coleman served as 
the Association’s president. From 1930 to 1951 
Mr. Coleman was executive vice-president of the 
American SPCA. Recognized internationally, he 
was particularly active as president of the Amer- 
ican Fondouk Maintenance Committee, a group 
which supplies funds for the operation of the hu- 
mane activities in Fez, Morocco. 

On the occasion of Mr. Coleman’s passing, 
League president, Carlton E. Buttrick, sent the 
following tribute to The American Humane As- 


sociation: 
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‘Lu (Memoriam 


In the death of Sydney H. Coleman the cause of 
animal protection has lost a vital force and friend. His 
fame as a leader in his chosen field was world-wide and 


the realization of his works has been seen in the relief of 


creatures. 


hundreds of thousands of homeless, neglected or suffering 


Mr. Coleman’s was not a spectacular mission, but his 
capacity to inspire others with an understanding and en- 
thustasm for the welfare of animals was a mainspring of 
his own life and work. His mental powers were great, his 
nature kindly and, fortunately, he had a firmness in ad- 
ministration which never failed him. 

Giving as he did his life and the best that was in him, * 
we feel a sense not only of the loss of a great humanitarian, 
but a co-worker and friend. Sydney Coleman’s contribution 
to the general increase of humane sentiment has been enor- 
mous. We owe him much, and it could have been he of 
whom Edward Everett Hale said: ‘I am only one, but 
still I am one. I cannot do everything, but still I can do 


something, and because I cannot do everything I will not 


standing. 


refuse to do the something that I can do. 
We sorrow at the passing of Mr. Coleman, but we 
sorrow more at losing his service and gracious under- 
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Helping the League Thrive in “55 


THE SEED of an idea planted at 
one of our Fair Committee Meet- 
ings. blossomed forth last month 
in the form of a tea at the home 
of Mrs. James R. Hammond of 
Peach’s Point, Marblehead. This 
was the beginning of a plan that 
we hope will bear fruit for the 
support and benefit of the League, 
resulting in the formation of other 
congenial suburban groups that 
are interested in the welfare of 


animals. 


Color, Magazine and 


Catalog Printers 


The 
Rumford Press 


Concord, New Hampshire 


CHICAGO 
100 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
341 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON 
1102 Statler Office Bldg. 
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Though it was an exceptionally 
blustery day, the attendance in- 
dicated a warm and sincere in- 
terest. The meeting was addressed 
briefly by the League’s President 
the 


Animal Rescue 


who explained work and 
services of the 
League of Boston. This was fol- 
lowed by a sound and color film, 
he service. (Of 


Man,” which tells the story of 


“Animals In 


humane work and its principles 


and objectives. 


With the hope that this plan will 
take root, may we suggest that 
a similar type of program can be 
arranged for your suburban 
group. Our activities having been 
firmly established, the League 
will more than ever need the 
support of you and your friends. 
We believe that our work and 
services warrant that support and 


ask only the opportunity of telling 


you about it. 


eNEW TASTE APPEAL 
eNEW FORMULA 


Wirthmore Dog Food is for sale by Wirthmore grain 
dealers and many grocery stores throughout the 
Northeast. CHAS. M. COX CO., Est. 1886, 177 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Write for location of 
your nearest dealer. 
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Anmal lphabet 


Is for Animals, any and all. N Is for Now! Let us do some 
good deed. 


O Stands for Order, for daily 
food need. 
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Co: 


Is for Birds who come to our call. 


AWar 


Is for Cats, their alleged enemy — 

Many who watch are just saying, 
“See,” P Is for Provincetown — tip of the 

Cape— 

D Stands for Dog, our most loyal Here a new shelter is soon to 
friend — take shape. 

Guarding our steps through life to 
the end. QO 
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parsons Born Dor Beene Boo ey ee ay aed ca teal fa Y tad oa ed aT ac tT 
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Marks a Ouxestion — some persons 


query — 
Is the Easy way, “Lose them — “Why work for animals? Why 
forget them.” be so eerie?” 


VIGVAGA BAGO GOAGNGOAVBHVAVGIM 


F Marks the Faithful who keep them R For Reality. Their lives « 
and pet them. touch ours. \G 
= 
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Stands for Grayling, a fleet Is for Silent, unseen Higher c 
butterfly — Powers. 22 
Who dips and dances beneath 7 


(C 
Summer sky. Stands for Task to each Being \G 


allotted — ni 
AL ts for Horses, some still toil Whether to Man or to jungle 
always — beast spotted. 
Though better treated than in 
olden days. 


Is for Usefulness on this 
our sphere. 
I Isthe Idea one brave woman had — 
Who founded our League when 
outlook was bad. 


Means the Vigor so much needed 
here. 


Nj 
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Is for Judges and Justice and Jury — 
Most we applaud. Some rouse us to 
fury. 


Speak for those who are unable 
to ask. 


be, 
He 
* 
. 


Is Existing, unknown quantity. 
K Is for Kindness taught us in | 


school — 
Maxim to follow and keep — 
Golden Rule. 


You we're hoping our just cause 
will see. 


U 
V 
W We who assuming this task — 
BN 
ve 
Z 


Stands for Zea/ so a generous 
deed’ — 
Helps our four-footed friends 
M Means a Message of sun, moon and in need. 
star. Margaret Morse Coffin 


L Is for Light that shines from afar. 
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51 CARVER STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 


President: Carlton E. Buttrick First Vice-President: Robert Baldwin 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 
Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Gov. Christian A. Herter, Mayor John B. Hynes, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett 
Bradley, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Mrs. Frank H. Cheever, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., H. W. Dunning, Mrs. 
William Endicott, 2d, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Miss Elizabeth L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Storrow, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Jonathan G. Butler, Carlton 
E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., John Grew, Mrs. James R. 
Hammond, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, 
Brooks Potter, George Putnam, Jr., Staurt C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Carlton M. Strong, Philip W. Trumbull. 


Earl E. Wentzel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Asst. to the President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriet Flannery Guy W. Mann 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 


Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 P.M.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During July 
and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Albany Street Shelter, Boston, is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter.................366 Albany Street 

Dedham 27: 7k. S258 Bete ee 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 

East: Boston s35) oe Dee: See Police Station No. 7 Eastham........ Dr. James H. Leach, Fort Hill Road 
West Lynn. 20." Sherman Bates, 4 Neptune Street North-Harwich....... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES v4 ry a ye Rae eee aan 
Life:. ... ef aertect eee anes $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
Supportiny sare eteve ag win ae 25.00 annually To the ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE OF Boston: 
Contributing.............. 10,00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of....,.. 
Active. ...... 6.0... cece eee 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No....... 
Associate. .........-..24-- 2.00 annually Street, in the city (or town) Gives eee 
Juniors: cane te eke .25 annually 
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